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ORBIGIVALB QPABBS. latter to Mrs. B, or myself, still J could detect weakness that you have displayed on this 

é it in her bearing towards her acquaintance. || trifling occasion.’ 





For the Rural Repository. 


The Rejected Prize Tale. 
BY A BACHELOR, 


Mrs. B. with untiring assiduity, had sought|| ‘* And do you consider it a trifling matter, 
to eradicate this one fault, but the flattery of |\to have your name exposed to the ridicule of 
indiscriminating friends had opposed her} all your acquaintances,’ 

ineffectual attempts: for praise, although it || ‘ Ridicule! my dear Ellen ?” 

Exvuten Hersertr was left an orphan at|| may sometimes be an incentive to action, had * Yes ridicule. Will they not laugh at my 
early childhood. Being myself the only near been, by being carried too far, but an injury || vanity, since I have failed in my attempt ?” 
relative left, she was placed by her dying) to Ellen. I see no reason why they should laugh at 
mother under my charge. Mrs. B. the wife!) Oneafternoon, towards the commencement || you; you are not the first one who has been 
of my partner in business, kindly offered to} of spring, Ellen and myself were seated at || unsuccessful ; but you have, I perceive, been 
take the little Ellen under her protection. the parlor fire-side, listening to Mrs. B. who||too sanguine, you should have considered, 
She was a woman possessed of an amiable | was reading aloud the review, but Ellen was||my deur, the multiplicity of writers; and 
disposition, mild and dignified in her deport-| evidently, for some reasons unknown to me, || some of them, you know, must have had the 
ment and pleasing in her conversation, and! an impatient listener. She arose walked to|| advantage of practice.’ 
it was with pleasure I accepted her proposal. the window, gazed out and returned, and after|| * Then you think I ought not to have made 


Childless herself, her affection soon twined | repeating the same movements for at least the || the attempt ” 


. . . ° ° ‘ 
around the little orphan with alla mother’s | sixth time, she was interrupted by the servant ‘Ono! Ellen, vou mistake me; I only 


tenderness, and under her kind and benevolent || who handed her a packet, which she received || meant to infer that you should not have 
care, Ellen Herbert, at the age of eighteen, || with eagerness, and after exsmining the flattered yourself with success. You cer- 
was not only an amiable, bet a accomplished || content), threw from her e leek ef|itainly ought to know that all writers must 
female. But how shall I attempt to describe) mortification, and burst into a passion of|| make a beginning; and if you have a taste 
her, who has twived around my heart the|/tears. Mrs. B. started from her seat, and in/j for composing, I would advise you not to let 
cords of an enduring affection—who has/|a tone of alarm, inquired the cause of her|| such a slight failure discourage you. You 
enlivened with her cheering smiles many aj agitation. Ellen replied by pointing to the|| have talents and education, preserve them, 
bright hour of my existence, and who has!) paper which lay at her feet. Mrs. B. me-||study the defects of your first efforts and 
watched over my sick bed with the self] chanically took it up, and after glancing at the || learn to avoid them in future. But if, on the 
sacrificing devotion of untiring love? I will) contents, looked still more perplexed. She || Contrary, you have no real taste for the 
not attempt it, fearing that I may prove in my|| was about handing me the paper, as her eye pursuit, and only commenced for the sake of 
affection a too partial judge. It is true, she) caught some article that arrested her attention. || Winning, I would advise you by all means to 
had faults, and who, I ask, in the wide circle) After perusing it, she gave it to me. Poor|| relinquish it.’ 

of our acquaintances, has not ? The adulation 

















Ellen! it was a sad disappointment. A ‘I shall never attempt it again,’ said Ellen, 
of the world had been poured in her ears ; | rejected prize tale! Mrs. B. did not attempt||‘ I could have borne it better, had I been 
admired and caressed in the gay circles of||to remoustrate with Ellen, but took her seat superceded by some popular writer, but this 
fashion, it is not to be wondered at, that |) and quietly resumed her paper. I would have || ove is new to me, some stupid pedagogue I 
vanity should creep, with its poisonous effects, | spoken, but not knowing what to say, pru-|| dare say.’ 


into her heart. She was not vain of her) dently held my tongue. Yet notwithstanding, ‘ Your pride, Ellen, has made you unjust. 


beauty. or her wealth; for through the careful, it was evident that Mrs. B, although apparently 


instructions of Mrs. B. she had been taught the | 
true value of such gifts. She was conscious 
of possessing them, but yet she knew that 
time and chance might deprive her of them, | 
and knowing this, she bad sought to cultivate | 
the germ of intellect. She succeeded; but the) 
too proud consciousness of her own abilities! 
had taken from her that sweet tone of playful | 
grace, once so endearing, and had given place! 


to a more dignified and somewhat haughty) Mrs. B. would have known how to pity me.’| 
deportinent. Though she never observed the| 





engaged in reading, was considering in what} 
manner it was best to break the silence. At| 
length, she again commenced reading aloud 
the conclusion of the subject in which she 
had been so suddenly interrupted. This! 
was too much for poor Ellen; her bitter | 


Jeware, for one vice generally engenders 
others, and I fear it was only the love of 
praise that induced you to write. I would 
not have you regardless of the praise of the 
world, but an inordinate desire for it produces 
disquiet, and often corrupts the mind. 

‘ Read the piece, Ellen, and perhaps you will 


mortification quickly gave way to a feeling of || judge better of the author.’ 

‘ No, I will not read it, the name of the 
author is enough for me, do not ask me to 
read it.’ 


indignation, and she exclaimed—‘ This is too 
bad, I should have thought that you, above all, | 

















* Ellen, I do pity you; I pity the childish! 


‘7 will not urge you to peruse it, if you do 
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not choose to. I am sorry 

possessed of such foolish prejudices, I trust) 
you will one day be ashamed of them, but T) 
had fondly fancied that you were already 
divested of them. The writer, whose name 
sounds so harshly to your ears, because yet 
unpopular, may be your superior in many 





points, if so, you should have the generosity 
to yield to him the victory. And allowing | 
him to be your inferior, you should consider 
that the disappointment of a rejected prize) 
piece might have been as great on his part, as | 
yours now is; although perhaps it might not | 
have excited the follies of prejudice in 
consequence.’ 

Ellen felt the justness of the rebuke, but 
false pride fori! her acknowledging her 
error. 
and Jeft the room, and the conversation was 
I trust my 
will remember in extenuation of 
Ellen’s conduct, that it was her first disap- 
pointment. Life with 


| 
| 
| 


Without venturing a reply, she arose 


not resumed in my presence. 
readers 





to see you {| Apartments and attendants, and modestly 


declined giving me any farther trouble, 1) 
knew that there were many litile Celicate 
attentions to be administered to an invalid, 
that hired attendants are sometimes incapable | 
of bestowing. And who, thought I, would) 
bestow them more willingly than Mrs. B. or) 
Ellen. I stated to him my thoughts, and) 
proposed speaking to Mrs. B. who was ever) 
ready to relieve the afflicted, whenever it was | 
in her power, With a glow of pleasure on) 
his fine countenance, he replied, that any 
attentions which could be conveniently con- 
ferred on his mother, could not but be 
gratefully received. 
after once visiting the suffering invalid, were 
constant in their kind attentions. I learned 
with gratification, from Ellen, that the mother 
was every way worthy of such a son. 

‘For if,’ said Ellen, ‘ the situation of Mrs. 
Brown is calculated to excite sympathy, her 
patient endurance of suffering and the mild 





her had been like a | sweetness of her disposition are no less| 


tranquil stream that glides on through flowers | calculated to win my love and admiration.’ 


“ - ‘ ‘ 
and sunshine. Successful in all her little |) 


undertakings, and with every wish of her heart 





The change of air, with careful attendants, | 


| 
‘soon rendered Mrs. Brown convalescent, and} 


And Mrs. B. and Ellen, | 


the whole Jength of the square before they 
were arrested.’ 

‘Is it possible! Who arrested them ?" 

‘That I cannot tell you; but it was a 
centieman, who would better have answered 
your description of Edward Brown; he 
stopped and held the horses until the servant 
came to his relief.’ 

‘Ah ha! and the whole amount of it is, that 
instead of falling in love with my favorite, you 
have chosen one of your own. Mighty fine 
Miss! quite romantic !—Did he make any fine 
speeches, was there no fainting and exchanging 
of rings and all that lackadaisical nonsense ?’ 

‘No,’ said Ellen, laughing, ‘ there was no 
fainting nor fine speeches, and as to falling in 
love, Lhad no time, but if you keep on I shall 
imagine I have.’ 

_* You had better not, Ellen, for I mean 
that you shall reserve your heart for my 
favorite yet. I must gain the victory, so 
prepare for another interview.’ 

* No, no!’ she exclaimed, ‘ one is enough, 
if I have sinned in differing from you, inflict 
any punishment but that.’ 

With a merry langh she tripped out of the 





gratified, it is not surprising that Ellen should | though Ellen had become to her a dear and | room. I could not give credit to Ellen's 


have felt keenly the destruction of her} 
imaginary dream of success. I have alread | 


informed my readers, that my partiality for || 


my niece must preclude all right to portray || 
her according to my own ideas. Therefore, | 
an iinpartial description of her own conduct | 
must be the criterion for them to judge by.| 

A few weeks after the above incident, 1| 
received «letter froma friend in New Orleans. | 
requesting my influence in procuring aj) 
situation for a young man in his employ, who 
was desirous of removing from the city in| 
consequence 
mother. My correspondent commended the | 


character and abilities of the young man in|) 


of the illness of a widowed | 


the warmest terms. Being in want of an) 


| 


assistant, I immediately accepted the pro- 
posals, and in.a few weeks had the satisfaction 


of receiving into my employ, an accountant 


that I had 
Edward 


previously received of him. 


Brown was a man of a 


young 
prepossessing appearance. There wasa tone | 
of modest confidence in his address, and a} 
mild dignity ta his manners, that filled me| 
with a feeling of undefinable interest, and! 
immediately won upon my confidence: nor| 
did along ant intimate acquaintance with his| 
character, tend in the least to diminish my | 
regard for him. The journey from New| 
New-York, the place of my} 


residence, had been too much for the weak| 


Orleans to 


state of his mother’s health, and J requested | 
him to eall on me for any assistance that it| 
was in my power to hestow. But he thanked | 
me with some warmth for the trouble I had 
already taken, in 


procuring him =  suitalle 


\the room where I was sitting 


i tenanveo eosustetally expressive of mirth. 


| 
i 
every way worthy ofthe warm recommendation | 
} 


cherished friend, still she had nevey met with 
tdward in her frequent calls; though IT doubt) 
not but my description of hint had excited a| 
Yet her visits 
had been always made when she knew him to 


little curiosity in her mind. 


be occupied in his engagements from home. 
One afternoon, Elien came tripping into 
g, with her coun- 
had just retarned from a ride, in which she 
had been accompanied by Mrs. Brown. 
‘ Well, have 


wncle,’ she exclaimed, * J 


‘And how do you like him? said I, starting 
up with animation. 


‘Why I 


indmiration of him to yourself,’ 


think you may 


‘No, I hope not, 1 should not like to 


dismount and hand his mother out of the 


jcarriage, without even proficring his as- 
sistance; and with his mouth and = eves 


jhorses and carriage, and then at ine, as if he 
lwas astonished,’ 

‘ The poor fellow! 
| pitied him, Ellen, he was only falling rapidly 


I. . 
lin love with vou.’ 
| ‘ Pshaw ! 


i} it then; for while the servant was leading his 


| . . ‘ 
mother into the house, he followed behind 


}with the grey-honnd, which 1 could not help 


considering the nobler animal of the two 


But the horses. I suppose frightened at his 
! 


with me an procecded 


apy farance, started 


She | 


| seen that irresistible favorite of yours.’ } 


have all the! 


‘ But have you conversed with him ?’ 


| 
| consice rably extended, he stared first at hel 


he took a Croll way of showing | 


\ridiculous description of my favorite. TI 


concluded that she had overdrawn the sketch, 
in order to repay me for my habitual pro- 
_pensity of qnizzing, and IT felt an inelination 


to draw from Edward, himself, an account of 
their meeting. When T entered my counting 
‘room, he was leaning against the desk in a 


deep study. As I entered, a slight shade 


passed over his features, and after a short 


' 
| 


conversation T observed, * My niece came 


} 
| near being run away with to-day, was you a 


witness to it?’ He started and replied— 

* T was fortunate enough to stop a carriage 
with a lady in it, can it be that it was Miss 
| Herbert ?” 

| It was now my turn to look surprised, and 
I inquired where it was that the accident 
| happened. 


| ‘It was near my residence. It is strange,’ 


undergo such a penalty. Why he stood like || he added, * that I should not have suspected 


; a . 
a mute, on the door steps, and let the servant jit to have been Miss Herbert, as my mother 


informed me that she had just returned from 
la ride in company with her.’ 

| * But who,’ inquired I, * was the young man 
hat entered the house with your mother ?” 


| ‘1 presume it was a student of Dr. Y's,’ 


| 

| 
| said he, looking rather surprised at me. 
why you should have |} 
| 


The reader may suppose that I was quite 
elated at my discovery, as it afforded me 
| quite a field to play off my pranks upon Ellen. 
T sat Mr. Brown to copying some letters, and 
pretending urgent business, requested him to 
leave them at my dwelling, as he passed on 
his way home in the evening, as I should not 
When 


I returned home. T found Ellen engaged in 


return to my counting-house again. 


drawing some sketches, and putting on a 
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look of great mystery, I began to question her | 


° ) 
concerning the stranger. She looked at me, 


rather suspiciously, and replied that she had! 
already told me all that she knew concerning | 
him. I then informed her that I had met) 
with him, and as he intended calling in the) 
evening, I hoped that she would be at home | 
to receive and thank him for his assistance. | 

‘You are joking, uncle,’ said Ellen, ¢ it! 
cannot be that you have invited hin.’ 

‘Why no, not exactly; but as I had} 
requested Edward to call, and as the stranger 
was a newr connection of his, of course I 
could. do no less than to invite him to 
call also.’ 

* Tam going out this evening.’ 

‘It is my wish that you should remain at) 
home. Mr. Brown is coming on business, 
but the stranger I would have you entertain.’ 

* Indeed, I cannot, dear uncle—I must go!" | 
But after much persuasion, Ellen did not go ;/ 





| 




















| ‘Why, the very name is enough—the, ‘I can’t expect him this month, yet,’ 
stupid pedagogue,’ rte the Colonel. a i ~ 
é Oh, Spare me, uncle! I am sensible of MP pe end e ee better send for trim, ‘then ? 
my injustice, and am humbled for my folly.’ } Upon this the dog got up and walked 
‘But, Ellen, are you sure of its being him— |/towards the door. 

ey Where wre you going, Carlo 7’ said the 
old gentleman. 

The dog looked up in his master’s face, 
jwagged his taila little, but pever said a word, 
the hour of affliction. Born and reared in and pursued his way towards the door, and 
‘affluence, but deprived of all, by the death of #8 he could not very well open it himself, Miss 

Patty got up and opened it for him. The 
| Colonel seemed perteetly satisfied, and was 
‘composing himself for another nap, when the 
tinued to support and solace his widowed |jloud and joyful barking of the dog announced 
‘mother. And when he found her health the approach of some one, and induced him to 
‘declining in an unhealthy climate, and his | “ter his determination. Presently the door 

. | was violently opened, and a young man giily 

. ,' ™ |entered the room. 
he, in the still watches of the night, pen this) ¢Whiy, William Henry, is that you?” asked 

‘tale, that he might, if successful, be enabled) Aunt Patty. 

‘to remove her from the place. ‘The filial love | : Harry, my boy, I'm heartily glad to see 
which actuated him called forth the energies ae | said the ¢ olonel, getting eurnesily out 
’ =" lof his chair, and giving his nephew a substan- 
tiul shake of the hand, * Pray what has 





how did you learn ?’ 
| «From the lips of his mother. From her 
have I learned his noble devotion to her in 


ihis father in embarrassed circumstances, 
Edward Brown never murmured, but con- 


salary insufficient to allow of a removal, did 


of his mind, and it was thus he saved her. 


| 
and her look of embarrassment may be well) While I, ungrateful .for the favors I enjoyed, | brought you home so suddenly ?? 


Ay 
conceived, when I introduced the stranger to| dared to murmur because one was denied || 
her, as Edward Brown. I will, in mercy to})me, when a vain and foolish desire of praise, 
the reader, pass over the hour’s conversation | alone, actuated me. Now indeed dol feel I 
that ensued, suffice it to say, that I was | that I am humbled." 
satisfied that Ellen took part inthe admiration!) And Ellen was humbled, Humbled in 


that she had been so willing I should have} her own esteem, but exalted in that of | 


entirely to myself, | others. And although she had been unsuc- 


And thus commenced the acquaintance of} cessful in her attempts for the prize, she! 
Edward and Ellen, but thus it did not end.) had unwittingly won the heart of her rival, |) 
Time soon ripened it into friendship, and the) And despairing, I presume, of ever seeing | 
step to love, was but a short one. I will not) her own name at the head of the list, she | 
describe the progress of their attachment, for) changed it for that of her more successful | 


‘Do tell,’ said Aunt Patty, peeping over 
her spectacles, 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Henry, ‘its rather 
dull in town, so I thought I would just step 
up and see how you all come on.’ 

‘Well, I'm deuced glad to see you—sit 
down,’ said the Colonel. 

‘So do,’ said his sister. 

But Henry, instead of doing as he was bid, 
hopped out of the room, but soon hopped in 
again, with a bottle in each hand, and giving 
one of them to the old lady, he said, 

‘There, aunt, is a bottle of first rate snuff 
for you—and here, uncle, is one of capital 
Maraschino.’ 


what has an old bachelor to do with love ? 1 || competitor. A.B. 


do not like to dwell on the subject, because 
to me it is quite incomprehensible; but) 


possessing a little faith in the existence of | 


such a passion, I was by no means averse to 


favoring its progress; and possessing, also 


an ample fortune, I retired from business and | 


established in my place my chosen favorite, 

One evening, returning home rather earlier 
than usual, I found Ellen seated by the 
window perusing a paper. As I entered, 
Mrs. B. smiled rather archly, and slily 
pointed towards Ellen. ‘The idea immediately 
occurred to me that Ellen had been making 
the second attempt for the prize piece, with | 
ultimate success; and the evident glow of! 
pleasure, that sparkled in her eye, tended to_ 





confirm me in the supposition. 
As she arose from the window, I ventured | 
to inquire what it was, that had so deeply | 


engaged her attention. She blushed deeply, | 


and handing me the paper, pointed to the prize 
piece—yes, reader! the identical prize piece 


she had once so indignantly spurned. For | 


the first time I noticed the name of the 
author, need I add that it was Edward Brown. 
‘What,’ I exclaimed, * it cannot be our 
Edward 4 
‘ Yes, you are right; Edward Brown was 
the author.’ 


century, Col. 


1 ‘Thank you, my boy,’ said the Colone]l.— 
| * Positively, it does my heart good to see you 
| 





iu such fine spirits.’ 

‘And mine too,’ said his sister. * What 
did you have to pay for this snuff ?’ 
| Ose fine winter evening, early inthe present || Here Carlo began to jump upon him; so 
(Blank—a queer name, is || he was not obliged to hear the question, but 
it not?) and his maiden sister, Patty ; were | busied himself in keeping off the dog. 
sitting, one on each side of a delightful!) * Down, Carlo!’ shouted the Colonel, a 
hickory fire, enjoying their otium cum digni-| litle sternly, and down went the dog, with a 


-? 


tatus, without any interruption, for neither | look so humbled and dejected, that the Colonel 
of them had spoken a word for at least an|/began to feel sorry that he had spoken so 
hour; and that, considering the sex of Miss'||cross. So, stretching out his hand, he patted 
Patty, was certainly very remarkable. The || the dog affectionately on the head—saying, 
‘Ceol. was sitting cross legged, in a great|| * Why, Carlo, poor Carlo, you needn’t feel 
armchair, with his pipe in one hand, news-|/so bad; I only wanted you to be a little more 
paper in the other, spectacles on—fast asleep, || polite.’ 


From the New-York Mirror. 


A Good Joke. 





|Miss Patty was moving herself gently back- ! Carlo pricked up his ears, and showed other 
wards and forwards, in alow rocking chair—}|| signs of returning animation, though he did 


Sitting as straight as an orrow—knitting. || not immediately recover his spirits. 
Close at her feet was Miss Puss; her paws|} But he looked up with an expression that 


folded gracefully under her, dosing very!) seemed to say, *‘ you need make no apology, 


composedly, evincing hee satisfaction by|| sir,’ and settled himself in dignified silence, 
murmuring fortha monotonous, though rather!) under his master’s chair. 

a musical p-u-r-r—while Mr. Carlo was/|| In the mean time, Henry, (anxious, either 
stretched out at full length on the rug in|to help his uncle or himself, I cannot say 


front of the fire, and like his master, sound || which) had broken the seal from the top of 


asleep. | the bottle of cordial, and drawn the cork out of 

At length the Colonel, rousing from his || the bottle, while Aunt Patty got some glasses. 
nap, took off his spectacles and rubbed his|| * Well, my boy,’ said the Colonel, whose 
eyes, then glancing them ata huge pile of! good humor increased every moment, * what's 
papers that lay on the table near him, said—||the news in Boston? Any thing happened ?’ 


yawning at the same time most emphatically, ‘ No—yes,’ said Henry, bursting into aloud 
‘T wish Henry was here to help me about] fit of lauchter. ‘ Yes,’ continued he, as he 
my rents. had recovered himself, ‘1 have got one of 
‘© Well, T really wish he was,’ anewercd his |) the best jokes to tell you that you ever heard 
sister.’ fin vour life,’ 


—- 
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*No” exclaimed his uncle, with attention. 

* Do tell,’ said Aunt Patty, taking a pinch 
of snuff. 

Now the Colonel was noted for his extra- 
ordinary relish of a good joke, even though 
he was a sufferer by it himself, 

* Come, let’s have it,’ said he, filling his 
glass. 

* La suz,’ said Aunt Patty. 

* Well, you know Bill , he is desperately 
in love with avery handsome young lady, but 

r as a beggar, and wishes to marry her, 
Pat dares not, without consent of his uncle, 
avery fine old gentleman, as rich as Cresus— 
do take a little more cordial.’ 

* Why—don’t his uncle wish him to marry !’ 

*Oh, yes! butthere’sthe rub. He is very 
anxious that Bill should get a wife, but he’s 
terribly afraid he'll be taken in. Because it is 
generally understood that he is to be the old 
gentleman's heir. And for this reason, his 
uncle, although very liberal in every thing else, 
suspects every young lady, that pays his 
nephew the least attention of being a fortune 
hunter.’ 





* The old rip,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ why can’t. 


he let the boy have his own way ?” 

* I think as much,’ said Miss Patty. 

Puss got up, scratched herself and began 
Jo sneeze. 

‘Scat,’ said Miss Patty—and away went 
Puss, 

* Well, how did he manage ?’ said the 
Colonel. 

* Why,’ said Henry, Jaughing, ‘ he was in a 
confounded pickle. He was afraid to ask his 
uncle’s consent right out ; he could pot 
manage to Jet him see the girl, for she lives 
at some distance. But he knew that his uncle 
enjoyed a good joke, aud was an enthusiastic 
admirer of beauty. So, what does he do—but 
go and have her miniature taken, for she was 
extremely beautiful, besides being intelligent 
and accomplished.’ 

‘ Beautiful! intelligent! and accomplished 
exclaimed the Colonel, ‘ pray what objection 
could the foul have to her ” 

* Why—she is not worth a cent,’ said 
Henry. 

* Fudge,’ said the Colonel ; *T wish T had 
been in the old chap’s place—-but how did he 
get along ?” 

* Why, as I said, he had her picture taken, 
and as it was about time for collecting rents. 
he thought it would make the old gentleman 
good natured, if he went home and ofiered to 
assist him. So home he went, taking with 
him a parcel of oranges. By the by—that 
puts me in mind—I bought me seme at the 
same place, but have left them in the hall.’ 
So, stepping out of the room, he returned 
with a handkerchief filled with some of the 
finest oranges that ever came over; and 
handing one of them to his aunt, he laid the 
rest on the table beside his uncle. 

The old gentleman smiled in every corner 
of his face, and put his hand ipto his pocket. 

‘Why didn’t he marry her at once, and 
leave the rest to chance ?’ asked the Colonel, 
* Shoot me if I woyld’ut.’ 

* Why—you must know that Bill loves his 
uncle as if he had been his own father—for 
the ald gentleman was as good as a father to 
him; So he could not bear the idea of getting 
married without trying to get his consent. 
And then you see, he could be married at 
home, and that would just suit his uncle, for he 
je mighty fond of a good frolic now and then.’ 

*He deserves to have her for that one 





thing,’ said the Colonel, with emotion.— 
‘Shoot me if I don’t wish I had been his 
uncle. Dont you think so, Carlo?’ address- 
ing the dog who was just coming from under 
the chair. : 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Carlo—or rather seemed 
to say; for he looked up with an expression 
so intelligent, that it conveyed the meaning 
as plainly as though he had spoken it in words. 

*La suz! said Aunt Patty. 

* Positively, Colonel, I think you have got 
the finest dog in the country,’ said Henry, 
patting Carlo on the head. 

Now if there was one thing that the old 
gentleman liked better than to be called 
Colonel, it was to have his dog praised. So 
he grew warmer and warmer, and presently 
pulled out his pocket-book, 

* Well,’ said he, ‘ did he give his consent ? 
What comes next ?’ 

‘Why,’ said Henry, ‘the old gentleman 
was mightily tickled to see the oranges! So 
he bade him a hearty welcome, and asked him 
all about every thing and every body in town. 
This was just what Bill wanted. So after 
answering all inquiries, he takes the minia- 
ture out of his pocket, and handing it to his 
uncle asked how he liked it—telling him that 
a particular friend lent it to him. The old 
gentleman was in an ecstacy of delight, and 
declared he would give the world to see a 
woman as handsome as that, and that Bill 
might have her.’ 

‘Ha’ shouted the Colonel. * The old 
chap was well come up with. The best 
joke L ever heard of—but was she really so 
beautiful ?” 

‘The most angelic creature I ever saw,’ 
said Henry. * But you can judge for yourself, 
He lent me the picture, and knowing your 
taste that way, I brought it for you to look 
at.” Here Henry took it out of his pocket 
and handed # to his uncle, at the same time 
refilling his glass. 

‘Do tell,” said Aunt Patty—getting out of 
her chair to look at the picture. * Well now, 
if that aint a beauty !’ 

‘You may well say that, sister,’ said the 
Colonel. * Shoot me if I don’t wish I had 
been in Bill’s place. Deuce take it, why 
did't you get the girl yourself, Henry ? The 
inost beautiful creature L ever laid my eyes 
on! LT’d give a thousand dollars for such a 
niece.’ 

‘Would you!’ said Henry, patting the dog. 

‘Yes, that I would,’ said the Colonel, and 
nine thousand more upon the tup of it, and 
that makes ten thousand—shoot me, if I 
wouldn’t!’ and the Colonel wiped his eyes. 

‘Do well ;’ said Aunt Patty. 

‘Then Ill introduce her to you to-morrow,’ 
said Henry. 

And so he did; and in due time they were 
married, 





Tue Names or rue Monrus —These came 
to us from the Romans. January from 
Janus, an ancient king of Italy; February 
from Februo, to purify ; March from Mars ; 
jJune from Juno: July and August were so 
named in honor of Julius and Augustus 
Cesar. Before the time of Julius Ceasar, 


as the Romans did at that time, from March, 
as the commencement of the year. Sep- 
tember, October, November. and December, 
signify the 7th Sth 9th and 10th months from 








| March, when the year began, 








these months were called Quintillis and Sex- 
tilis, being the Sth and 6th months, reckoning|/the country, to hasten down the militia; 


ee  —— 
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From the American Magazine. 
Gen. William Moultrie. 


Tuts gentleman, was born about the year 
1720. But little is known of his early years. 
‘In 1761, we hear of his being a captain of a 
company of light infantry of a provincial regi- 
ment, in an expedition against the Cherokees. 

A defensive war being determined upon, at 
the first meeting of the Provincial Congress, 
it was resolved on the fourth day of their 
session, that two regiments should be raised, 
of five hundred men each, This was done, 
and on the 17th of June, the same day in 
which the battle of Bunker Hill took place, 
William Moultrie was made a Colonel of the 
second of these regiments. He immediately 
entered upon the arduous and important 
duties of his station ; and in the following 
September a detachment of his soldiers took 
possesion of Fort Johnson. At that time 
there was neither a state nor a national flag. 
The council of safety directed him to cause 
one to be made. The state troops were then 
dressed in blue, and wore silver crescents 
lin front of their caps. Taking a bint from 
itheir costume, he constructed a large blue 
flag with a crescent in the dexter corner ; 
and this was the first American standard 
displayed in South Carolina. 

On thé'19th of December, Colonel Moultrie, 
with between two and three hundred soldiers 
and volunteers, embarked at Charleston, in 
the darkness of night, for Haddrell’s Point, 
with the intention of erecting a battery there 
to expel the men-of-war, which were block- 
ading the harbor. In a few hours their 
|works were thrown up, and by day-light the 
;cannon were mounted, and the embrasures 
‘completed. The British ships immediately 
| became alarmed, and left the cove and 
Sullivan's Istan@ under the control of the 
| American batteries. In March, 1776, a for- 
tress was erected upon the Island, of a size 
sufficient to contain a thousand men; and 
;Colonel Moultrie was ordered to that post. 
'An expedition was then fitting out at New- 
York against Charleston ; and the following 
jaccount of the brilliant action which ensued, 
‘is given by Colonel Moultrie himself, in the 
‘Memoirs of the American Revolution,’ 
\which, in two volumes, he presented to his 
‘countrymen, at the close of that war of 

Independence im which he so bravely partici- 
| pated, 

‘ At this time it was the general opinion, 
especially among the sailors, that two frigates 
'would be a sufficient force to knock the town 
about our ears, notwithstanding our number 
of batteries with heavy cannon ; but in a few 
™ eeks, experience taught us that frigates 
could make no impression on our palmetto 

batteries. 














| * May 81, a large fleet of British vessels 
| was seen about twenty miles to the windward 


of the bar; and on the Ist of June, they 
displayed about fifty sail before the town, on 
the outside of the bar. The sight of these 





] vessels alarmed us very much ; all was hurry 


J . . . . . . 
and confusion: the president with his council, 
busy in sending expresses to every part of 


men running about the town looking for 


l|horses, carriages, and boats, to send their 


families into the country; and as they were 
| going through the towngates into the country, 


lithey met the militia from the country marching 
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into town: traverses were made in the 
principal streets ; fleches thrown up at every 
place where troops could land, military works 
going on every where, the lead taken from 
the windows of the churches and dwelling- 
houses, to cast into musket balls, and every 
preparation to receive an attack, which was 
expected in a few days. June 4th, General 
Lee arrived from the northward, and took 
command of the troops. When he came to 
Sullivan’s Island, he did not like that post at 
all; he said there was no way to retreat; 
that the garrison would be sacrificed; nay, 
he called it a‘ slaughter pen,’ and wished to 
withdraw the garrison and give up the post; 
but President Rutledge insisted that it should 
not be given up: for my part, [ never was 
uneasy on not having a retreat, because I 
never imagined the enemy could force me to 
that necessity. Captain Lamperer, a brave 
and experienced seaman, who had been 
master of a man-of-war, visited me at the 
fort after the British ships came over the 
bar; while we were walking on the platform, 
looking at the fleet, he said to me, ‘ Well, 
Colonel, what do you think of it now?’ I 
replied, that ‘ we should beat them.’ ‘ Sir,’ 
said he ; *‘ when those ships come to lay along 
side of your fort, they will knock it down in 
half an hour,’ (and that was the opinion of 
all the sailors,) then I said, * we will lay 
behind the ruins, and prevent their men from 
landing.’ Our fort at this time was not 
nearly finished; the mechanics and negro 
Jaborers were taken from all the works about 
the town, and sent down to the Island to 
complete our fort; we worked very hard, 
but could not get it nearly finished before 
the action. On the morning ef the 28th of 
June, I paid a visit to our advance-guard ; 
while I was there, I saw a number of the 
enemy's boats in motion at the back of Long 
Island, as if they intended a descent; at the 
sume’ time, I saw the men-of-war loose their 
topsails. I hurried back to the fort as fast 
as possible ; when I got there, the ships were 
already under sail; I immediately ordered 
the long roll to beat, and officers and men to 
their posts. We had scarcely manned our 
guns when the following ships of war came 
sailing up, as if in confidence of victory ; as 
soon as they came within reach of our guns, 
we began to fire; they were soon abreast of 
our litte fort,—let go their anchors with 
springs upon their cables, and began their 
attack most furiously about ten o'clock, A. M. 
and continued a brisk fire till about eight 
o'clock, P. M. 

‘The ships were the Bristol, of fifty guns, 
Commodore Sir Peter Parker : the captain 
had his arm shot off, forty-four men killed, 
and thirty wounded. The Experiment, filty 
guns; the captain lost his arm, fifty-seven 
killed and thirty wounded. The Active, 
twenty-eight guns: one lieutenant killed, and 
one man wounded., The Sole-Bay, twenty- 
eight guns: two killed, three or four wound- 
ed: the Syren, twenty-eight guns: the 








Acteon, twenty-eight guns, burnt ; and Jieu- 
tenant killed ; the Sphinx, twenty-eight guns; 
lost her bowsprit: The Friendship, twenty-| 
six guns ; an armed vessel taken into service. 

‘The Thunder-Bomb had the beds of her} 
mortar soon disabled; she threw her shells. 
ina very good direction; most of them fell 


| being much alarmed, requested a parley.— 


the fire of all the guns that could bear upon 
her. ‘The words that passed along the plat- 
form by officers and men were, ‘ mind the 
commodore—mind the two fifty-gun ships ;’ 
most of our attention was paid to the two 
fifty-gun ships, especially the commodore, 
who, I dare say, was not at all obliged to us 
for our particular attention to him. During 
the action, thousands of our fellow-citizens 
were looking on with anxious hopes and 
fears, some of whom had their fathers, 
brothers, and husbands in the battle; whose 
hearts must have been pierced at every 
broadside. After some time, our flag was 
shot away ; their hopes were then gone, and 
they gave up all for lost! supposing that we 
had struck our flag and given up the fort.— 
Sergeant Jasper, perceiving that the flag was 
shot away, and had fallen without the fort, 
jumped from one of the embrasures, and 
brought it up through a heavy fire, fixed it 
upon a sponge-stafl, and planted it upon the 
ramparts again. Our flag once more waving 
in the air, revived the drooping spirits of our 
friends, and they continued looking on till 
night had closed the scene, and hid us from 
their view. At length, the British gave up 
the conflict ; the ships slipped their cables, 
and dropped down with the tide and out of 
the reach of our guns. When the firing had 
ceased, our friends for a time were again in 
an unhappy suspense, not knowing our fate ; 
till they received an accout by a despatch 
boat which I sent up to town to acquaint them 
that the British ships had retired, and that 
we were victorious.’ 

Soon after this battle, a pair of colors were 
presented by the lady of Major Elliott, to 


governor; his business was with General 
Moultrie. * Upon this,’ says Gen. Moultrie, 
‘the governor and council looked very grave 
and steadfastly at each other, and on me, not 
knowing what I would say. After a little 
pause, I said Gentlemen, you see how the 
matter stands; the point is this; am I to 
deliver you up prisoners of war or not ?— 
Some replied ‘ yes.’ I then answered, I am 
determined not to deliver you up prisoners 
of war; we will fight it out: and I imme- 
diately ordered the flag to be waved from the 
gate, which was the signal agreed upon, 
should the conference be at an end.’ The 
next morning, to the surprise of all, the 
enemy decamped. They had ascertained 
that General Lincoln, with four thousand 
men, was in their rear. At the siege of 
Charleston, in the early part of 1780, General 
Moultrie again distinguished himself by his 
foresight and valor. At length, after resisting 
all approaches of the enemy for several weeks, 
the citizens were obliged to capitulate ; and 
General Moultrie was detained a prisoner on 
parole, until February, 1782, when he was 
exchanged for General Burgoyne. He was 
promoted to the rank of Major-general, but 
the British evacuating Charleston in Decem- 
ber following, he was not engaged in any 
other military affair of note. 

He became governor of South Carolina in 
1785—6 and in 1794—5; and died on the 
27th of September, 1797, aged seventy-six. 

General Moultrie entered into the contest 
of the revolution with mature deliberation, 
and a determined resolution to risk his being 
and fortune in the cause, He did so; and 
the hardships and losses he suffered for his 





Colonel Moultrie and his gallant comrade, 
Lieutenant-colonei Motte. One of these 
standards was lost on the British lines at 
Savannah ; the other was sayed by the brave 
Sergeant Jasper, who received his death 
wound in the act. It was taken, however, at 
the fall of Charleston. Upon the retreat of 
the English from Sullivan’s Island, Colonel 
Moultrie was despatched on an expedition to 
Georgia. Subsequently, the colonial troops 
being taken into the continental establishment, 
he entered the army as Brigadier-general. 
His commission bears the date of September 
the 16th, 1776. Witha few hundred militia 
he defeated the enemy in superior numbers, 
near Beaufort, in February, 1779, General 
Lincoln then commanded the southern de- 
partinent. Upon his departure for Georgia, 
General Moultrie, with a few continentals 
and twelve hundred soldiers of the militia, 
remained to watch the movements of the 
British forces. In May, General Provost, at 
the head of four thousand of the enemy, 
marched towards Charleston. Gen. Moultrie 
retired as the other advanced, and in a few 
days arrived at Charleston, having destroyed 
the bridges on his route, and thrown many 
impediments in the way of the English. But 
more than half of the American troops had 
deserted, when General Provost appeared 
before the town, and the governor and council 


The offer of protection to such of the inhabi- 
tanis as desired it—the british commander 
receiving the rest as prisoners,—was rejected ; 
and a proposition for neutrality during the 
war was made by the Americans. So opposed 





within the fort; but we had a morass in the| 
middle, that swallowed them up instantly.| 
At one time, the commodore’s ship swung| 


round with her stern to the fort, which drew!! Provost stated he had nothing to do with the! plaguy room smokes so 


were the soldiers to this sort of submission, 


country, were endured by him not only with 
‘fortitude, but with zeal. Indeed, he looked 
upon them with a satisfaction that could only 
be enjoyed by a truly noble-hearted, brave 
and patriotic man. 


MUSCUBLANMYT 


A Fragment. 
‘Well, well, [think it’s likely ; but don’t 


tease me any more. Your brother has 
married a poor girl, one whom I forbid him 
to marry, and I won't forgive him if they all 
starve together.’ 

This speech was addressed to a lovely girl 
scarcely eighteen years old—beautiful as the 
lily that hides itself beneath the dark waters. 
She was parting the silvery locks on her 
father’s high, handsome forehead, of which 
her own was a miniature; and pleading the 
cause of her delinquent brother, who had 
married against her father’s will, and had 
consequently been disinherited and left to 
poverty. Old Mr. Wheatly was a rich old 
gentleman, a resident of Boston. He was a 
fat, good natured old fellow, somewhat given 
to mirth and wine, and sat in his arm chair 
from morning till night, smoking his pipe and 
reading the newspapers. Sometimes a story 
of his own exploits in our revolutionary 
battles, filled up a passing hour. He had 
two children, the disobedient son, and the 
beautiful girl, before spoken of. The fond 
girl went on pleading. 

‘Dear father, do forgive him; you don’t 
know what a beautiful girl he has married, 


and—’ 

















that an officer could hardly be induced to 
take the message. In reply to it, General| 


‘I tnink it’s likely,’ said the old man, ‘ but 
don’t tease, and open the door a litte; this 
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* Well,’ continued Ellen, * won’t you just 
see her now, she is so good—and the little 
boy—he looks so innocent— 

* What did yousay ?’ interrupted the father, 
‘a boy! have I a grand child? why, why, 
Ellen, I never knew that before! but I think 
it’s likely. Well now, give me my chocolate, 
and them go to your music lesson.’ 

Ellen left him, The old man’s heart began 
to relent. * Well,” he went on, ‘ Charles 
was always a good boy, a little wild or so at 
college, but I indulged him; and he was 
always good to his old father, for all; but he 
disobeyed me by marrying this poor girl; yet, 
as my old friend and fellow soldier, Tom 
Bonner, used to say, we must forget and 
forgive. Poor Tom! I would give all the old 
shoes I’ve got, to know what ever became of 
him. If I could but find him or one of his 
children—heaven grant they are not suller- 
ing!—This plaguy smoky room—how my 
eyes water! fri did but know who this girl 
was, that Charles has marricd—but I have 
never inquired her name. I'll find out 
and F 

‘Then you will forgive him!’ said Ellen, 
rushing into the room. , 

* I think it’s likely,’ said the old man. 

Ellen led into the rooia a beautiful boy about 
two years old. His curly hair and rosy 
cheeks could not but make one love hin. 

* Who is that?’ suid the old man, wiping 








From the New-York American. 
*‘ Offerings,’ 
BY A BACHELOR OF FORTY-FIVE. 
* Henceforth let no man woman wed !'—SHAKsPEARE. 


‘An! my dear fellow, if you would enjoy 
life, take the goods the gods provide you— 
get married, live respectably’—was repeated 
to me in nearly the same words by one of my 
intimate married friends, fur several years, 
Whether he got tired of repeating it, or 
whether things at home grew not quite so 
pleasant, I don’t know—not I! but he left it 
off at last. 

His lesson, however, had made some im- 
pression on me, before he gave up repeating 
it; and T gradually became addicted to think- 
ing of * that infectious subject,’ as ‘Thompson 
calls it. 

I had recently lost several of my intimate 
bachelor friends, (by marriage, 1 mean, not 
by death,) and the loss began to make me 
serious. I said to myself—* I shall, bye and 
bye, be alone, in the world, with nobody to 
care for, and nobody to care for me.’ 

I promised myself every day to think of 
the matter in good faith; and I generally 
ended by hinting to myself that next year 
would do quite as well, 

This kind of dialogue with myself, which 
the learned call soliloguy—I kept up tll my 
39th vear! 





his eyes. ‘* That—that is Charles’ boy,’ said 
Ellen, throwing one of her arms round her 
father’s neck, while with the other she placed| 
the child on his knee, The child looked 
tenderly up into his face, and lisped out 
* grand-pa, what makes you cry so ?’ 

The old man clasped the child to his bosom, | 
and kissed him again and again. After his 
emotion had a little subsided, he bade the 
child tell his name. 

*' Thomas Bonner Wheatly,’ said the boy, 
*I am named after grand-pa.’ 

* What do I hear,’ said the old man, 
‘Thomas Bonner your grand-father ?’ 


‘A fool at forty is a foo! indeed.’ 





Thad arrived at that muture age, without} 
any attempt at marriage, though I had made| 
love to hundreds in the way of gallantry. | 

It was growing squally;: I at length one| 
fine afternoon, deterinined to make a despe- | 
rate effort, and offer myself to Sophia E. a 
charming creature, with whom I had been | 
acquainted for many years, and who now} 
reckoned about half my own age. 

An ancient philosopher, whose memory is} 
dear to all stholars, says that is the fair 
difference: that the husband’s should be} 








‘Yes,’ lisped the boy, ‘and he lives with! 
Ma , 

* Get me my cane!’ said the old man, ‘ and | 
come Ellen, you come along—be quick child? 

They started off at a quick pace, which) 
soon brought them to the poor though neat 
lodgings of his son. There he beheld his old, 
friend Thomas Bouner, seated in one corner) 
weaving baskets, while his swathed limbs| 
showed how unable he was to perform the. 
necessary task. His lovely daughter, the| 
wife of his Charles, was preparing their frugal | 
meal, and Charles was out secking employ- 
ment to support his needy family. Mr.) 
Wheatly burst into tears. 

*lt’s all my fault!’ sobbed the old man as 
he embraced his old friend, who was petrified | 
with amazement. When they bad become a) 
litle composed—* Come’ said Mr. Wheatly, | 
* come all of you home with me, we will all 
live together ; there is plenty of room in my, 
house for us all.’ 

By this time Charles had come. He asked! 
his father’s forgiveness, which was freely| 
given, and Ellen was almost wild with joy. | 


* Oh, how happy we shall be’ she exclaimed, | 
‘and father, you will love litth Thomas so—) 
and he'll be your pet, won’t he ?’ | 


* Ay,’ said the old man, ‘ I think it’s likely.’ 





| 
| 


} 
| 


| 


Let men but live as justly as they can, and) 





| 


Broadway, in deep meditation on the subject. | 


|roguish laugh and rosy lip, &c. bat [ had 


double the wife’s age. I have great respect 
for the ancients, 
It was almost sunset~—when I stalked up| 


At the corner of Cortland street, whom should 
I meet but my very identical charmer, and} 
looking too more charming than ever, 

(> You will observe, that I was in love ! 

I hailed the meeting as an omen of favorable | 
augury, and joined her at once. 

Now Sophia E, was a girl of excellent 
sense, as Woinen run—and of a very pretty, | 
romantic turn withal. I had for some time) 
admired her lovely face and little foot, her| 


never yet even squeezed her hand, except 
once or twice in a kind of romp, which goes 
for nothing. 

I offered myself to attend her to her dvor, 
which she most graciously accepted; and 
whether by invitation or not I do not remem-| 








ber, but I contrived to slip into the door with! 
her, and by, I know not what, mancuvre, J 
fairly anchored myself along side of her on|| 
the sofa. 

My hour was come! ‘ Lie still my heart,’ 
said [, but it began to thump. IT have been|| 
always troubled with excessive sensibility. — || 

I however contrived to turn the conversation | 
upon love, in some round-about way, which! 


would be foolish to repeat. Suffice it to Say | 








ration, and regard, and esteem, and all thar, 
I edged in a hint that I was in love with 
herself! 

The lovely creature grew serious, and 
listened in silence. I ventured still further, 
and made a regular declaration of love—a 
thing I never had done before. I talked of 
esteem long cherished—of passion suppress- 
ed but unconquerable, I made a formal 
tender of my heart and hand! I offered 
myself! ‘The deed was done! 

Stillno reply! Imagine my feelings during 
this terrible moment of suspense! It seemed 
an age that she sat there with downcast eyes, 
and a blush that reached to the very tips of 
her ears, 

At length with a smile of the most winning 
description she looked up, aud referred me 
to her mamma—her dear mamma, who was her 
only surviving parent ; and at the same time, 
rose and tripped, like a fairy, out of the room. 

Was lL notin ecstacy? Iwas overwhelmed 
with the suddenness and variety of my 
emotions. Thad not time to analyze them, 
though some minutes had elapsed, when the 
good old lady entered the room. 

She reached out her hand in a truly 
maternal manner ; [led her to a seat on the 
sofa! I told her with what coolness I could 
command, what had taken place. She did 
not offer to interrupt my hurried accents,— 
When I had done, she very deliberately 
informed me that her daughter had been for 
six months engaged to her young cousin H. 
but that she should be always happy to see 
me as a friend, &c. &c.—with a malicious 
emphasis on the word in Italics, 

‘Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness !’ 





2arents and Children. 

We annex some sound remarks from a New 
York journal on Temper. The editorial de- 
partment of a newspaper is of too limited a 
character for a detailed statement of the 
‘ errors oflove’ and the mistakes of judgment, 
so frequently if not so generally indulged by 
parents in bringing up their offspring, even if 
we deemed ourselves qualified to discuss a 
topic of such importance ; but we know of vo 
subject better calculated to arrest the attention 
of philanthropists, or inthe discussion of which 
amore valuable work might be produced by 
one well qualified for the task. It is impos- 
sible to conceive the amount of misery and 
crime which pareuts entail upon their children 
by a false mode of education—by raising 
expectations that can never be realized, and 
bringing them up ip a manner so delicate, or 
to a profession so unsuited to their abilities, 
as to render it impossible for them to obtain 
a livelihood after they arrive at years of matu- 
rity. Look at the history of parents and 
children in the United States, and how many 
melancholy iustances of the results of this 
false system might be pointed out! The 
moment an houest and hard-working me- 
chanic, store-keeper or artisan, accumulates 
a little property, the interest of which, together 
with the fruits of his daily toil is found 
adequate to maintain one family with some 
degree of comfort and respectability, it is too 
often the case that a most detestable descrip- 
tion of pride takes possession of the parents’ 
bosom, and it is determined that this son is 
peculiarly suited for a doctor, the other for a 
lawyer, and so on to the end of the chapter ; 
while the daughters are bedecked in all the 


just Providence will give them what they) that after beating about the bush for the best | colors of the rainbow, and sneer at the idea 


ought to have. 


| part of half an hour, and talking about admi-|! 


of becoming the wives of honest and upright 
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mechanics. The consequence too frequently 
is that the sons become a disgrace to their 
profession, and their father’s industry, while 
the daughters either die old maids or are 
compelled in the end to accept of offers that 
in their moments of beauty and pride, they 
would have refused with scorn. And yet all 
this is the result of education—of the false 
pride and misguided affection of parents, 
who may be said to train up their offspring to 
adversity and beggary, instead of fitting them 
for the cares and toils of this working-day 
world, instead of teaching them the necessity 
of depending upon themselves—their own 
resources and powers, and qualifying them 
by habits of industry and an economical mode 
of life, for conflicts with the world and with 
adversity. It is true that it is natural for all 
parents to have a desire to see their offspring 
attain elevation and rank among mankind, 
and it is a weakness, too general, for them to 
suppose their children especially qualified to 
shine in some one of the professions, or in 
some walk of life beyond and above the 
ordinary paths of industry,—but no one who 
really loves his child, and who cannot, when 
that child arrives at the age of maturity, give 
him an important start in lifle—place him 
beyond the reach of want for at least five 
years, should venture upon the rash exper- 
inent of apprenticing bim to a profession by 
which he cannot at the age of twenty one, 
earn his daily bread. ‘The adoption of any 
other course by the parent is cruel towards 


the child, and calculated to plunge him into 


idleness, despair, poverty, and crime. The 
subject is a fertile one, and ove in which, as 
it appears to us the people of this country, 
and especially of our large cities, are particu- 
larly interested. It cannot be too frequently 


adverted to, and we may take occesion, if || 


Opportunity permits, to note some instances 





ee _— 
jneedless quarrels they have raised. they sit 
in safety and look on, send out their innocent, | 
but servile subjects to battle, and then, after | 
a waste of blood, and treasure, are glad to 
make the boy's conditions, ‘ If yell let us 
alane, we'll let ye alane.’ 











A Curtovs Hitsrontcan Facr.—The first 
rough model of a steamboat, made by Fulton, 
in this city, was cut out ofa common shingle, | 
shaped like » mackerel, with the paddles 
placed further in front than behind, like the | 
ifins of a fish. The paddle wheel had been) 
first put in the rear, on the sculling principle, 
ibut was abandoned, on consulting with Mr. 
|Greenwood the wel! known ingenious dentist 
of this city, now deceased, in whose pos- 
session the model remained for many years. 
Old) Admiral Landais, whom many of our 
readers recollect as the enemy of Paul Jones, 
was also in frequent consultation with Green- 
wood at the time. He recommended the 
paddle wheel to be placed in the stern, and 
to be moved by a tunnel-shaped sail, which 
was to catch the wind even when it blew 
directly ahead, and thus communicate the 
power by reaction to the wheel.—N, Y. Star. 


| 





| Anecpore.—A gentleman attempting to 
cearve a fowl which had been roasted for his 
dinner, finding considerable difficulty in 
separating its joints, exclaimed against the 
‘cheat who sold an old hen for a chicken. 
'* My dear,’ said the enraged man’s wife, * don’t 
talk so about the aged and respectable Mr. 
B , he planted the first hill of corn that 
|was planted in C 
husband, ‘and I should think that this hen 
scratched it up.’—Bosion Morn. Post. 

Ax Trishman employed upon the rail-road 
was sent, a few days since, to a store to 











that have passed under our own observation, 
in which consequences ofthe most melancholy 


character have resulted {gom the system | 


alluded to.—J’a. Inquirer. 





Origin of Wars. 

Tue history of every war is like a scene I 
once saw in Nithsdale. Two boys from 
different schools met one fine day upon the 
ice. They eyed each other with rather 
jealous and indignant looks, and with defiance 
on each brow. * What are ve glowrin’ at, 

billy 2’) * What's that to you? I'll look where 
I have a mind, an’ hinder me if your daur.’ 
A hearty blow was the return to this, and 
then sucha battle began. It being Saturday, 
all the boys of both schools were on the ice ; 
and the fight instantly became general and 
desperate. I asked one of the party what 
they were pelting the others for? what they 


obtain some powder for blasting rocks. Pat 
started off in great haste, and upon arriving 
at the store was surprised to see upon the 
‘sign, * Licensed to keep and sell gunpowder,’ 
laud thinking it would not be a very safe place 
to trade, where they were licensed to sell and 


to his employer. On being asked why he 
did not get it, Pat replied, * Och, botheration 
to ye, an’ d’ye suspose that Patrick O’Diggins 
is the big fool as to let that spalpeen of a 
' Yankee come the blarney over him, by selling 
‘him powther and thin keeping it himself ?’— 


Lowell Bulletin. 





Late Cavriox.—An awkward servant, 
handing a plate to a gentleman at the City 
Hotel in New-York, spilled some of the gravy 





humanity by giving it a passing notice. Being fully 
persuaded that it is worthy the attentiowof community at 
large, and that if faithfully and perseveringly used it will 
eradicate any cutaneous eruption, though of long standing, 
we cheerfully recommend it to all who are afflicted with 
any thing of the kind. Several of our most respectable 
physicians have testified in favor of the above Cosmetic 
and Pills, having found it, in the course of their practice, 
to be asafe and valuable medicine; numerous testimonials 
have also Wten given by our fellow citizens and others 
who have experienced its beneficial effects. 

&P The Chlorine Cosmetic and Pills may be found at 
the stores of the principal druggists in the United States, 
where references and testimonials may be seen. 





Tue American Maaazine.—We have for sometime 
purposed noticing the ‘ American Magazine of useful and 
entertaining Knowledge,’ published by the Boston Bewick 
Company, asa valuable acquisition to Ameriean literature. 
It is neatly printed on good paper, and published monthly ; 
each number containing between forty and fifty imperial 
octavo pages, at Two Dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. Itcomprises—Portraits and Biographical Sketches, 
of distinguished Americans; Views of Public Buildings, 
Monuments and Improvements; Landscape Scenery ; 
Engravings and Descriptions of the Character and Habits, 
&c. of Birds, Beasts, Fishes and Insects, together with 
various other subjects. 





Tur Scrar Boox.—This is the title of a miscellaneous 
paper published by G. W. Kappel, Hartford, Conn. It is 
a cheap and entertaining sheet, being afforded at the low 
price of One Dollar per annum, payable in advance. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Offce, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount ef Postage paid. 





’*T know it,’ said the} 


keep the article, returned without the powder |) 


C.M. Dalton, Ms. $1,00; 8. F. West Edmeston, N. Y. 
/$1,00; BE. M.D. Hillsdale, N. ¥.$1,60; A. L. J. Plymouth, 
N.Y. 1,00; C. F.G.H. Flat Shoals, Ga #1,00; J. MN. 
Cooperstown, WwW. Fe &1,00; J.T. Bedford, O. #1,00; R.H. 
| P. Brattleboro’ Vt. $1,00; A. F. M. Gallatin, N. ¥. $5,00. 





SUMMARY. 


The Taltimore Tce boat Relief, which has been of so 
; much service during the cold weather, has a bow nearly 
/of the shape of a tabie spoou Which rans over the ice and 
|crushes it: the paddles are made very strong, containing 
six tons of iron each. 

| Afone Moy is the first Chinese female that has visited 
| Ameriea, and from the extreme difficulty of leaving their 
native country, very probably the only one we may have 
an opportunity of seeing. 

In the State Senate of Delaware, the bill prohibiting the 
circulation of bank notes under five dollars has been 
indefinitely postponed (rejected) in the Senate. 

The daily mail between Charleston, 8. C. and Augusta, 
| Geo. is hereafter to be carried on the rail road in twelve 
| hours, for $10,000 per year. It formerly occupied thirty- 

six hours on the road route. 


appointed by the Governor and Setfate, Major General of 
the second division of cavalry. He should apply to the 
Legislature to change his name. 

According to a report submitted to the New-York 
Legislature, the whole amount of Bank Notes in circulation 
in New York is $16,732 014, 

The Harpers have in press a new work by the author 
of Pelham. It is entitled ‘The Rebel.’ 

No person is permitted to drive a hackney coach in New 
York unlesss he be twenty-one years of age. 

The Councils of New-York have presented a gold box 
to Lieut. Levy, of the United States Navy, asa testimonial 





upon his clothes, and immediately cried out, 
'* Take care, Sir? Why, you raseal,’ 





had done to them? ‘QO, naething at a’ man: 
we just went to gie them a good thrashing.’ 
After fighting till they were quite exhausted, 
one of the principal heroes stepped forth 
being covered with blood, and his clothes 
im tatters, and addressed the belligerent 


parties thus: * Weel, I'll tell ye what we'll do}, 


wi’ ve: if ye'll let us alane, we'll let ve alane.’ 
There was no more of it; the war was at an 


end, and the boys scattered away to their]! 
play. [thought at the time, and have often || 


thought since, that trivial affray was the best 
epitome of war in general that [ have ever 
seen. Kings and ministers of state are just 
a set of grown up children, exactly like the 
children | spake of, with only this moterial 
difference, that instead of fighting ont the 


| . 
exclaimed the gentleman, who thought he had 


: : _ 
‘are you going to do it again? 





Che Wural Repository. 








SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1835. 


West's Patent Cntorine Cosmetic ann Pitts.—This 
valuable medicine, prepared by D. West, of this city, 


|} having been sometime before the public, and its effieacy 
l\in the most inveterate cases of Salt-Rheum and other 
eruptions and diseases of the skin having been, both here 

and in other places, sufficiently tested, we have thought, 


| as our paper has an extensive circulation, having more or 


| 
lees cubeeribers in every State in the 1 nion, and even in 


the Canadas. that we micht serve the cause of snffering 


suffered enough from the fellow’s negligence, | 


of respect for his character, patriotism, and public spirit. 

It is a remarkable fact that chalk has been found no 
where on the western continent. [t is said that the 
material which certain travelers have found in America, 
and designated as chalk was 4 calcarious deposit, or 
|| Agaric mineral 





| MARRIED, 
| At Claverack, on the 11th of December last by the Rev. 
|| Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Peter W. Baringer, to Miss Mary Ann 

Noyes, both of this city. 
| At Stockport, on the the 20th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, 

Mr. William Shufeldt, of Ghent, to Miss Catharine Eliza 
|| Van De Car, of the former place. 

At Ghent, on the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Burger, Mr. 
| Daniel H. Lockwood to Miss Hannah Tator, dauginer of 
the late George A. Tator, all of the above place 
i} At Gallatin, on the 2ist inst. by W. Barrenger, Esq. Mr. 
| William Blackman, of Taghkanic, to Miss Harriet Gris 
| wold, of the former place. 








DIED, 
\t Claverack, on the 15th inst. Simon New, aged 68 


years 


Benedict Arnold, of Montgomery county, N. Y. hasbeen . 
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OBLIGEINAL POBBRY. 


For the Rural Repository. 
The Human Heart: 
BY WILLIAM PIATT. 


Tar Human Heart! Why search its inmost core 
Its deep, wild sense of agony to know; 
Where cankers fester, like an ulcerous sore, 
And yield their dark and agonizing throe ? 
Its lonely solitude! whose purple gore 
Thought’s glutted Vampyre in the cup of wo 
Disgorges ; and to misery’s ever-burning thirst, 
The cup thus poisoned, gives a beverage first. 








The Human Heart! How oft the adder, Care, 
Weaves its dark coils around its panting frame, 
And casts its slime and subtle venom there, 
Till torture stings it like a deathless flame ; 
Or in its folds compresses to Despair 
That welcomes Death to make its struggles tame 4 
The Human Heart! Lone, dark, mysterious thing, 
Temple of Joy, Grief, Bliss, and Suffering. 


Of Joy, when youthful dreams and fancies rove 
Like summer clouds across the azure sky, 

When Hope looks tranquil on the maid we love, 
And young Ambition spreads its wings to fly ; 

When hallowed visions, though delusive, move 
Forever brilliant to the dazzled eye, 

And earth seems blooming like a bed of flowers, 

And Pleasure wantons with the sunny hours. 


Of Grief! when memory dares to wander back 
And trace the shadows of the hours now flown, 
When wild Ambition startles in its track, 
And Madness revels upon Reason’s throne ; 
When Love is writhing on a faithless rack, 
And Hope sits weeping sullen and alone, 
When Pleasure sickens and the flowers of morn 
Have, withering, bared the bramble and the thorn. 


Ah! then the current that our youthful veins 
Ran coursing through, flows bick upon the Heart; 
Congealing there—-we feel its icy chains 
And know no warmth again can bid it start. 
*Tis frozen all—and Melancholy reigns 
In boding sadness, by itself apart,— 
Lone offspring of the Passions! in their womb 
To find its empire, wretchedness and tomb. 


The soft pulsation that Contentment brings, 
When Peace and Plenty gladden up the eye; 
The rapid beatings when affliction stings ; 
The lengthened throb that waits the deep-drawn sigh ; 
The shock that severs its most tender strings, 
And drowns it in a flood of agony— 
Oh, who can trace ?—or from a placid brow 
Judge what is acting in its realm of wo? 


It is a wor'd that cannot be surveyed— 
A charnel vault of Hopes and Pleasures dead, 
Whose spectres flit, like goblins in the shade, 
And haunt the region whence delight has fled ; 
The sepulchre wherein all Joy is laid, 
Though Hope may sometime smile, and shed 
A moment’s eunlight—laughing to betray 
The night of Misery to the blaze of day. 


Its Night! How dark! how desolate and drear! 
How full of frightful visions—shadowy forms! 
And oft when Pleasure’s sun scems rising near, 
The tortured Passions overwhelm with storms ; 
And there is nothing left its gloomy void to cheer— 
No smile to soothe—no cheering ray that warms, 
And e’en the eye forgets to lend its tear — 
Parched up—its fountains yield no soothing dew, 
But with lack Justre frown upon it too. 


| The Human Heart !—farewell the fearful theme, 
For who may tell the keen and bitter strife 

With which false Friendship—Love’s bright, blasted 

dream — 

Or checked Ambition, or the Cares of life, 

Or biting Want, or Fortune’s fuding beam, 
Or fell Disease and Pain may make it rife? 

Alas, not one :—the Heart may feel—must be, 

E’en to itself, a doubt—a mystery! 





From the Knickerbocker. 
Lines 
SUGGESTED AY A BUST OF MADAME DFE STAEL. 





* MapaMeE DE STAeEL was not only the most remarkable 
woman of her time, but is in one respect strikingly distin- 
| guished above all her sex. She is, perhaps, the only 

woman who can ciaim an admission to the first order of 
manly talent. She was one whom listening senates would 
have admired, as though it had been 4 Burke, a Chatham, 
a Fox, or a Mirabeau. She was one whom legislators 
might consult with profit. She was one whose voice and 
pen were feared; and, because feared, unrelentingly 
persecuted, by the absolute master of the mightiest 
empire that the world has witnessed since the days of 
Charlemagne.’— Foreign Quarterly Review. 


| 


Turre was no beauty on thy brow, 
No brightness in thine eye,— 

re cheek wore not the rose’s glow, 

hy lip the ruby’s dye : 

The charms that make a woman’s pride 
Have never been thine own,— 

Heaven had to thee those gifts denied, 
In which earth’s bright ones shone: 


Far higher, holier gifts were thine,— 
Mind, intellect, were given, 

Till thou wert as a holy shrine, 
Where men might worship heaven. 

Yes,—woman as thou wert, thy word 
Could make the strong man start, 

And thy lip’s magic power has stirred 
Ambition’s iron heart. 


The charm of eloquence,—the skill 
To wake each secret string, 

| And from the bosom’s chords at will 

| Life’s mournful music bring,— 

| The o’ermastering strength of mind, which sways 

| ‘The haughty and the free, 

Whose might earth’s mightiest one cbeys, 
These,—these were given to thee. 





| Thou hadst a prophet’s eye, to pierce 
| ‘The depths of man’s dark soul, 
| And bring back tales of passions fierce 
| O’er which its dim waves roll ; 
And all too deeply hadst thou learned 
| The lore of woman’s heart,— 
The thoughts in thine own breast that burned, 
_ Taught thee that mournfal part. 


Thine never was a woman’s dower 
Of tenderness and love ; 

Thou couldst tame down the eagle’s power, 
But couldst not chain the dove; 

Oh, love is not for such as thee, 
The gentle and the mild : 

| The beautiful thus blest may be, 

But never Fame’s proud child. 

| 

When, ’mid the halls of state alone, 

___ In queenly ‘ pride of place,’ 

The majesty of mind thy throne, 
Thy sceptre, mental grace— 

Then was thy glory felt, and thou 
Didst triumph in that hour, 

When men could turn from Beauty’s brow, 
In tribute to thy power. 


And yet a woman’s heart was thine : 


No dream of fame can fill 

The bosom which must vainly pine 
For sweet Affection’s thrill ; 

And oh! what pangs thy spirit wrung 
E’en in thine hour of pride, 





When all could list Love's wooing tongue 
Save thee, bright Glory's bride 


Corinna! thine own hand hath traced 





|taker, Pastor. 
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Thy melancholy fate ; 


| Though by earth’s noblest triumphs graced, 


Bliss waits not on the great: 


Only in lowly places sleep 


Life’s flowers of sweet perfume, 
And they who climb Fame’s mountain-steep, 
Must mourn their own high doom. E. C. E 


Brooklyn, (New-York.) 





From the Detroit Courier, 
Written in the Sand. 


In merry boyhood there was one, 
Who shared my youthful heart, 

We swore no fortune and no fate 
Our destinies should part. 

But as we twain to manhood grew, 
Time broke that golden band, 

And proved that mutual oath of ours 
Was written in the Sand. 


Youth brought with it a gayer dream,— 
A fond and loving one 

Smiled on me, ’till love’s ties seemed wound 
Too fast to be undone ; 

Faithful ’till death we pledged ourselves 
With willing heart and hand ; 

We lived to know that plighted vow 
Was written in the Sand. 


Ambition whispered me to trust 
His promised path to fame, 
And with devotion I essayed 
To play his desperate game ; 
What gained I, but the blasting fire 
My own wild hopes had fanned ? 
Alas, the promise | pursued 
Was written in the Sand. 


Wealth tempted me with golden hoards! 
Her proffers were to me, 

Like green and sunny isles to those 
Long tossed upon the sea, 

I grasped at gain, and, day by day, 
New schemes of profit planned ; 

The luring phantom proved at last 
A writing in the Sand. 


A crafly friend, in joyous guise, 
Upon my sorfows stole, 
And with a mad’ning ’suasion urged 
The pleasures of the bowl : 
I listened—wo betide the hour! 
Till friendless, doomed, and banned, 
I saw the mocking demon’s words 
Were written in the Sand. 





WANTED 
At this Office, two Boys from 12 to 14 years of age, to 
work by the week.. 





A Funeral Sermon, 


Delivered in the Universalist Church, in the City of 
Hudson, on the Death of Seth Folger, by William Whit- 
Just published and for sale at 

A. STODDARD’'S Bookstore. 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, on new and hana 


some type, and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 
| 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


|| 18 PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 


Wim. B. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. {7 No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. 

7" All orders and Communications 


é ; must be post paid 
to receive attention 





